While Gould's findings have obvious implications for psychotherapeutic work with adults,
they also shed light on psychological conflicts that may affect how adults experience educa-
tional programs. As we discuss in the next section, sophisticated awareness of these concerns
and assumptions can increase the ability of educators to understand their students and
themselves. This, in turn, can enable educators to create programs that are better matched to
the needs of all concerned.

Implications of the Phasic Approach for Education

The studies of Levinson and Gould are the latest in a series of works that have sought to
outline developmental tasks throughout the life cycle. Hall (1922), Buhler (1951), Erikson
(1950), and Neugarten (1964) have attempted to define the psychological issues that are cen-
tral to the maturation of personality in the adult years. All have found a correspondence be-
tween life tasks and age periods, and all have attempted to address the problem of how solu-
tions forged in one era affect adaptation in the following periods.

As phasic theory has developed, it has become richer in detail, The current works show
how a complex mapping of issues is possible through descriptive longitudinal research. More
than previous studies, recent research illustrates how age-linked life cycle concerns are. Fur-
thermore, Levinson's work, by developing a new set of analytic concepts and a theoretical
framework to describe the structure of phases, invites more complex discernment of patterning
in adult life.

We need to discover the real contributions education can and cannot make to the
development of successful life structures. Research may be helpful in uncovering the actual
role that education plays in the lives of those involved. We in the education profession
sometimes tend to assume that all educational intervention contributes positively to adult lives.
This may be true, but it is an assumption that is not well tested. A phasic approach to education
could look at both constructive and destructive effects on the life structures of adult learners,
providing a new basis for program assessment.

At the very least, phasic theories help demonstrate how aging changes the governing
mentality of learners. The existential assumptions, the central preoccupations, and the focal
tasks that frame the learner's perspective all seem to shift deflnably with age, For example, in
the "age 30 transition" of early adulthood (approximately ages 28 to 33), individuals are ex-
pected to be urgently concerned with choice of a life structure that will end the relative flux of
the 20's and form a stable base for the next 10 years. Therefore, educational opportunities are
likely to be perceived in light of these concerns. They are chosen in hopes that they will aid In
resolving the primary developmental task of establishing stability.

The more extended application of phasic theories may also shed light on programs that
do not succeed. Adult vocational, literacy, and other educational programs often have surpris-
ingly high attrition rates. Levinson's description of the difficulty of constructing a new life struc-
ture may aid In understanding why some adults, when faced with new opportunity, cling in-
stead to established patterns in their lives. Descriptive research on the lives of dlsadvantaged
groups might suggest how educational opportunity may be tailored to their life structures,
rather than predicated on creating new ones.
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